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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by promptly informing us of 
the fact in order that we may see that they are supplied hereafter. At 
the same time we wish to call the attention of all our friends to the fact 


_ that the way to save money and trouble both for themselyes and for us 


is by sending in their subscriptions either for a year or a less period 
according to our terms announced. 


The industrial system of a nation, equally with its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


The people are waking up; grab what you can before 
they are fully aroused —is evidently the word which the 
corporations are passing along the line. When the people 
are fully roused, do tlie corporations suppose they will be 
allowed to keep what they have grabbed? 


It is getting to be pretty evident that the only way the 
people can prevent the corporations from swallowing them is 
to swallow the corporations. 


The West End street grab bill was laid on the table by the 
House Monday, and is said to be dead. Keep your eye on 
that alleged corpse. 


We reserve comments upon the Cincinnati conference till 
it shall have done its work. 


The Massachusetts House is to be congratulated upon the 
handsome vote by which it passed the bill raising the school 


age to fifteen years, and providing for an industrial training 
annex to the public schools. It will be remembered that 
this measure was brought before the Legislature on a petition 
circulated by the Lynn nationalist club. 


The bill to permit municipalities to make and sell their own 
gas and electric light passed the Massachusetts House Tues- 
day, by a vote of 158 to 30. It goes back to the Senate on tri- 
fling amendments, but as that body is already recorded in its 
favor by 22 to 10, there seems little room to doubt that the bill 
will become a law in substantially its present form, the yov- 
ernor’s signature being assured. We will not whistle, how- 
ever, until we are entirely out of the woods, for the foes of 
the bill are many and crafty. 


The Brooklyn bridge was built and is owned by the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn. Having found it possible to 
pay running expenses from other sources of income, the 
trustees will make the bridge free for foot passengers after 
June 1. This is something that would never have happened 
if the bridge had been owned by a corporation. In that 
case, if the business had proved profitable, the stock would 
have been watered, and the tolls kept up. 


BASAL 
Buying the Boston & Albany Railroad. 


We print elsewhere an account of the attempt made by 
Weymouth, Natick and other Massachusetts towns, in 1875, 
to induce: the Legislature to purchase the Boston & Albany 
railroad and run it forthe people’s benefit. It is an interest- 
ing chapter in history, and very suggestive. Are the people 
of Weymouth and Natick still of the same op nion as to the 
desirability of a state railroad. If so, they will find a great 
many more people ready to back them up than there were in 
1875. 


Will Mayor Matthews Explain’? 


Mayor Matthews is one of the chief supporters of the bill 
to surrender the streets of Boston to the West End street 
railroad company for 80 years, and to prevent for 20 years 
the city of Boston, or any other city in this state, from ac- 
quiring or controlling its street railroad system. 

Four short months ago, in his inaugural address, Mayor 
Matthews used these words: 


Again, it seems to me that the city should have the right to under- 
take for itself, if financial and other conditions permit, all functions 
of a public character now commouly intrusted to private enter- 
prise. It would doubtless generally be the case that these rights 
would not be exercised, but the possession of th m would put the 
city in a better position to make terms with individuals and corpo- 
rations seeking municipal privileges than is now the case. 


We are unable to reconcile this utterance with the mayor’s 
advocacy of the West End bill. It seems to us that the 
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people of Boston have a right to ask-Mr. Matthews to explain 
his extraordinary change of attitude. 


Pension the Old Men. 


There are a number of the workers in the service of the 
Boston Park commission who have grown too old to be effi- 
cient. It is proposed to discharge them. This is according 
to the rules of business as conducted by private concerns, and, 
considering the stress of competition to which such concerns 
are exposed, they cannot be blamed for leaving off old and 
incflicient help, cruel as the sight is But the city is in no 
such strait. 

Of course, these old men should not be required to work, 
and should therefore be discharged, but some provision 
should be made for their support. The principle should be 
established that public employees who have worn themselves 
out in the service should be provided for in their old age. 


Detroit Has a West End Company, Too. 


The 30-year street grab of the street railways is the burn- 
ing issue in Detroit, also. The dem:nds of the street-car 
company of that city are identical with those of the West 
End company of Boston The Detroit company uses pre- 
cisely the arguments President Whitney urges. It must 
have security for its investment before it will grant rapid 
transit, or improve its facilities in any way. It offers the 
people the identical ultimatum the West End does—a 30- 
years’ lease or no improvements. ‘The people in Detroit are 
very indignant, as they are here; and, what is more to the 
purpose, they are beginning to talk about municipal owner- 
ship of street railways as the only salvation from corporation 
greed. That is what we have got to come to, and the soouer 
the better. 


The Church and Nationalism. 


The conscience of the Christian church is pricked. It is 
admitted upon allsides that things are not as they should be. 

This feeling of unrest leads to seasons when special reac- 
tions or surges of sentiment take hold of the congregations. 
At one time it is a movement toward charity work. At 
another, it is a revival of religion, and at another a positive 
wave of scepticism. And yet the condition remains as a 
standing menace to our institutions. 

Great masses of wretched men and women are not 
reached by any religious organization. Grotesque street 
spectacles of the Salvation army order are really reflections 
upon the wisdom of the established means of grace. Says 
a correspondent of the New York Tribune: 

On Easter Sunday, in what is called, I believe, ‘“Rag Tag Alley,” 
Liverpool, I watched a Salvation woman — evidently a true woman — 
while she was telling about 15 children, of all ages, something about 
Easter. After speaking of Christ in a manger, she asked: 

‘““How many of you ever slept in a bed, a real bed? ” 

Only three hands went up. I do not know what it is, but there is 


something radically wrong in a civilization, no matter how splendid, of 
which such scenes as this are an outgrowth. 


This is not an exceptional case. A famous American 
revivalist recently complained that he seemed to have lost 
his hold upon the laboring class. The latter had their heads 
so full of economic subjects that they were apparently for- 
getting all about their souls! 

Is this a reflection upon the revivalist or the workingmen? 


An empty pocket and a hungry family, where there is a will 
to work, are very apt to fill a man’s head with economics. 

About 10 years ago a rich church in New York city, recog- 
nizing the lowering in tone of fashionable society at the 
metropolis, built a fine church edifice on Fifth avenue, for 
the deliberate purpose of converting millionaires. As a 
device to muke Christians out of hardened Wall street 
brokers, it failed. As a speaking commentary. upon the 
vice of competition and the stubborn clay of human nature 
under a system of avowed selfishness, it was a great success. 
Fine equipages roll to and from that church every Sunday ; 
but tenement-house New York and Wall street New York go 
about their contrasted activities as before. 

We may put off the evil day, but, if Americans expect to 
save the republic from disintegration, the whole science of 
citizenship must be changed; our legislative halls must be 
taken possession of and the statute books written by men 
bent upon a republic of property as well as a republic of 
political privileges. Is the church ready to take the first 
step? or will our preachers hold back as they did in aboli- 
tion days, crooning the arguments of slave masters, and lay- 
ing even the Bible upon the auction block of the slave 
market? 


Some Very Instructive Figures. 


A New York paper compared the retail prices of staple 
domestic goods, in a representative city in New York, about 
15 months ago, and it found that from 1875 to 1890 the 
retail price to the householder had decreased in accordance 
with the following percentages : 


Coals me Ueccie se eee cee e eine 35.3 ROTC rae. au to ee eo ee 14.2 
BeGl (LOASH) icine sivetaseunese sie sie h2cO. 2 BUECOL secee oiorrierae «veteran 22.2 
Beek (SOOM) rercaecmin aaretci 8.0 COMECE «:../ccisa seats ois ole atere ae 22.2 
Miu ttotetns panelists acreniereieiert ies 12.0 POCA bOES a5: 6.055 ys:s ial 35.0 
BENT ARO AA” Moe oO Ne fc ae .00.0 RJ OUR aye eroic injerenroiey vce fee 35 3 


The same paper has recently compared the fluctuation, in 
prices during the last 15 months. It seems that these arti- 
cles have increased in retail price at a rate to wipe out, prac- 
tically, the decrease during the 15 years ending in 1890. 
Here are the percentages of increase : 


Coabirts. F254 dies Xt a 18.5 Pork . 8.3 
Beet (roast) nneer. «hteouincteas Pere Buttons tocaresere satire el eee 3.1 
BGO ba (SiTlOM)smatamiacideciie elma 13.7 COC Bais cagooly ons eis cole ne nee 20.0 
MREOM foi ness wilalesere steoqaiererstonivrs 40.0 Potatoesicc rusecss scam 20.0 
PEGI ceiuawic aa aay soc eae 15.0 TE LOU 85) Ticats tee eek eae tan ane 15.0 


The object of the paper, in collecting the facts from which 
we have selected and constructed a table, was to show that 
the recent tariff bill had really injured the householder. 
There is a point here, however, for nationalists. It is known 
that the railroad companies engaged in the transportation of 
coal have either vested interests in mines, or are in league 
with mine owners. While the pay of the miners is cont n- 
ually crowded down, the mine owners meet monthly and so 
regulate the output as to steady or increase prices There 
may be some people in this country who are willing to take 
party special pleaders at their word and believe their assur- 
ances that coal has jumped 18.4 per cent during the last 15 
months on account of the tariff. Of course, no one can tell 
the exact number of foolish people in the world. But the 
number who would be as foolish as this is comparatively 
limited. 

Again, the five items of meat show an average increase of 
17.8 per cent during the last 15 months, With perhaps one 
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exception, the transportation of these products is in the hands 
of four powerful firms. ‘They combine to coerce the railroads 
into writing down their rates, so as to give them special ad- 
vantages over more humble dealers in meat. At the same 
time, the power they wield over the railroads is reversed, and 
applied to the household consumer by virtue of their ability 
to regulate, ina measure, the amount of transportation. Is 
not here a more reasonable explanation of an increase of 
price than that of the tariff? 

Then, as to coffee, it is well known that a coffee syndicate 
has about its own way in decreeing prices, while the flour 
mill trust is one of the acknowledged dangers of the day to 
the domestic consumer. Consolidation continually cheapens 
production, but it increases the price to the consumer. 

The American people, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
are not all fools all the time, and the so-called political eco- 
nomists in the employ of the old parties are qtite sure to be 
reminded of it before many more elections have passed over 
their heads. 


Paying Tribute to Europe. 


The exportation of gold to Europe is causing considerable 
alarm in financial and trade circles. Severs] millions have 
gone out of the country within a few days, and the drain 
seems likely to continue. Among the reasons why it is likely 
to continue is the fact that foreign syndicates, European and 
British, are now proprietors of a very large and very rapidly 
increasing number of our great manufacturing, commercial 
and industrial businesses, the profits of which have to be 
shipped to them. The United Stats in this way already 
pays a gigantic tribute to Europe, and one that is increasing 
with wonderful rapidity. The workingmen of this country 
have no longer even the poor satisfaction of knowing that 
the capitalists they are enriching are their compatriots. 
Their taskmasters are the rich men of the old world. 


Is Nationalism Unchristian ? 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, in the April number of the Andover 
Review, under the title ‘‘ Mr. Bellamy and Christianity,” 
attacks as unchristian the plan of social improvement on a 
large scale which’ is advocated by nationalists, and also, gen- 
erally, every plan of social reform which aims at any impor- 
tant amelioration of the material condition of the masses. 
She says: ** The Christian ideal is of a different sort, and 
was expressed by Him who knew the mind of God: ‘ Man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.’” 

Of course ‘it doesn’t. But does Miss Dawes mean to 
imply that it is or ought to be a matter of indifference to 
people whether they are poor or well-to-do? Isit not, as a 
matter of fact, the effort of every man and woman of us, so 
far as we can consistently with other interests, to better our 
condition and that of those dependent on us by improving 
our material resources? If one of our friends shows himself 
- lacking in a reasonable assiduity in this dire¢tion, do we not 
reproach him? Was it not one of the apostles who said that 
the man who did not look out for the material welfare of his 
_ family was worse than an infidel? If, then, it be by unani- 
mous consent and practice the aim of us all individually to 
improve our material condition, how does it become 


unchristian to strive to improve that condition generally, by a 
co-operative effort like nationalism ? 

Miss Dawes objects particularly to the idea that comfort- 
able and refined surroundings are aids toward virtue, and 
generally against the claim of social reformers that improve- 
ments in the environment react beneficially upon human 
nature. To support her argument, she alludes to the case 
of Christ, who had not where to lay his head, and to earth’s 
heroes and martyrs who havecome up out of great tribula- 
tions. 

Does Miss Dawes, then, really think that it makes no differ- 
ence whether children are brought up in the slums or among 
decent surroundings? Does she think it would-be just as 
well if we all took to living and sleeping six or eight in one 
room? Would she recommend this latter course, as a 
ineans of moral discipline, to the ladies and gentlemen of her 
acquaintance? It is true that Christ had not where to lay 
his head, and that the martyrs endured sad straits. These 
examples should help us to bear such burdens as we must, 
with cheerfulness, but, surely, we learn the wrong lesson 
from them, if they encourage us, as apparently they do 
Miss Dawes, to take a cheerful view of other people’s suffer- 
ings. 

We take some credit to ourselves for discussing this 
article so temperately, for if there is anything calculated to 
make one’s blood boil it is to have people who have never 
known what want or privation is, to whom the comforts and 
refinements of wealth are as the breath of life, write papers 
assuring the poor that poverty is good for them, that the 
slums are healthy, six-story tenements good places to bring 
up children, and degradation, vice and crime surroundings 
peculiarly favorable to the cultivation of a robust piety. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Prof Goldwin Smith writes a letter bitterly denouncing 
free education, which he declares has proved a failure in the 
United States, and ought not to be introduced in England. 
He argues that instead of establishing free education, the 
British government ought to take away the suffrage frgm 
some elasses of the people to which it has been extended. 
Prof. Smith, not long ago, published a paper ridiculing 
nationalism. 

Jay Gould has just presented another plan for rapid transit, 
which practically amounts to a proposition to give New York 
rapid transit on condition that the city is given to him. The 
similarity of this proposal to that made by Mr. Whitney, of 
the West End company, to the city of Boston, shows that 
corporation logic is everywhere the same. 

We hope that every reuder of The New Nation who lives 
in this state, on coming to this paragraph, will lay the paper 
down and write to his Senator and Representative, urging them 
to vote against the iniquitous street grab bill of the West 
End street railroad company, which is now pending in the 
Legislature. Remember that it proposes not merely to sur- 
render the streets of Boston to this company for 30 years, 
but to surrender the streets of every other town in the state, 
in like manner to its local company. If your Representative 
and Senator are honest men, they will be glad to learn from 
your letter that you are honestalso. If they are not honest, 
it will do them good to know that you are watching them. 
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THE WORKING WOMAN. 


With a whip of many stinging strands, 
Need drove her to the mart, 

Where toil’s rude chains enslaved her hands, 
But could not bind her heart. 


When the winds outside her casement called, 
As they went roaming by, 

The prison walls her life enthralled, 
She looked on with a sigh. 


Yet flowers of word and deed she wreathed 
About the bonds she wore, 

Forgot at times what air she breathed, 
What heavy weights she bore. 


When thickening dust filled all the street 
And choked the blinded day, 

Her fancy fled where wide seas beat; 
She felt the cool, salt spray, 


Flung by the billows’ fluttering hands 
Across the weary space 

That held her from the shining sands, 
Drop kisses on her face. 


Dark, flower-lit woods she wandered through. 
She heard the wild bird sing, 

In sunny haunts where violets blue 
Look up to greet the spring. 


The city’s harsh and deafening sounds 
Unheeded round her fell, 

When thought o’erstepped the narrow bounds 
Of labor’s citadel. 


With a woman’s tender, loving guile, 
She hid her captive mark, 

Covered her bruises with a smile, 
And sang songs in the dark. 


O world, still slumbering while wrong reigns, 
Thou art the king, arise! 

Release her from her slavish chains, — 
The princess in disguise. 


Her wanderings long from realm and crown 
Leave desolate thy throne; 

Receive the queen, to her bow down, 
And bring her to her own. 


ANNIE M. Lipsy, in Woman’s Journal. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has recently joined the nationalist club, 
meets a lover of freedom, who, haying read Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘* Coming Slavery,” and other individualistic 
papers, fears that nationalism would result in a new 
despotism. 


L. of F.—I concede the great efficiency of your proposed 
national co-operative plan of industry. By saving the 
wastes of competition, planlessness, idleness and business 
disturbances, it would, without question, vastly increase the 
industrial product of the world, and perhaps render possible 
the universal diffusion of comfort, if not of luxury; but 
there is a price too great to pay even for universal comfort, 
aud that is freedom. 

SmitH. — Ah, then you share Herbert Spencer’s appre- 
hension? 


L. of F.—Ido. I fully believe that such a centralized 


industrial organization of the entire population as you pro- 
pose would lead to a despotism such as the world never 
saw, and only to be compared with that which the Incas set 
up in ancient Peru. 

SmirH. — Yes, that is what Spencer says. I really think, 
though, that he must have been napping when he made that 
comparison. It is usually admitted that like results follow 
only from like conditions, but anything more utterly differ- 
ent than the conditions which led to the Inca empire, and 
the social democratic and nationalist movement of to-day, it 
would be impossible to imagine. The Inca system was 
imposed by a caste of nobles of reputed heavenly origin 
upon an inferior race; while nationalism, if established at 
all, will be the very consummation of democracy. 

L. of F. — Nevertheless, despotism may be evolved from 
it. The officers of your state will find ways of perpetuat- 
ing themsclves in power, and, when once they get control of 
the industrial system, the very sfrength and perfection of the 
organization will make it the more efficient as an engine for 
overthrowing the liberty of the people. 

Smira.— Whom are these officers going to get to help 
them to overthrow the people’s liberties ? 

L. of F. — Ambitious men have never failed to find others 
to be their tools. 

SmirH.— They have never failed to find such tools 
because there has always been in every form of society, 
hitherto, a degraded class, ignorant, brutalized, and with. 
out any stake in the country, which it was easy to stir up 
against the intelligent and well-to-do supporters of the 
existing order. Without the assistance of such a proleta- 
riat class, no usurper, or band of usurpers, would ever 
have been able to revolutionize a state. Under nationalism, 
there will be no such class to appeal to. There will be no 
classes. ‘There will be no portion of the community more 
ignorant or degraded than another. All will have the same 
stake in the existing condition of things, and the same 
interest in resisting any attempt to overthrow it. 

L. of F.— There is a point there, I admit. 

Smiru. —I think you will have to adwit that it is a com- 
plete answer to the prediction that any class will be able to 
By 
the rule of absolute equality in the enjoyment of the social 


establish a despotism upon the basis of nationalism. 


organization which nationalism establishes, it gives the state 
the broadest possible basis, and imparts a consequent stabil- 
ity to the structure greater than any social fabric ever before 
possessed. 

L. of F. — There may be other sorts of oppression than 
subjection to an individual tyrant or an oligarchy. I grant 
that it would be rather difficult for an individual or a class 
despotism to establish itself under your system, but the very 
system itself is one of despotism. For the sake of the advan- 


tages of co-operation, each individual practically surrenders 
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his liberties to the whole, and becomes part of a great 
industrial machine. 

Smira. — Well, aren’t we parts of a great industrial ma- 
chine now? The only difference is that the present machine 
is a bungling and misconstructed one, which grinds up the 
bodies and souls of those who work init, and turns out 
poverty, prostitution, insanity and suicide as its finished 
products, while the new machine will be scientifically con- 
structed, with an equal view to the comfort of the workers 
and the increase of the product. 

L. of F.— That the new machine is more scientifically 
constructed than the old I admit, but allits advantages 
would be more than offset, to a lover of freedom like myself. 
by the fact that I should be conipelled to work in it, whereas 
now I can work or not, as I choose. 

Smirn. — That is to say, you can work, steal or starve. 
You have to take your choice between those three alternatives. 
There isn’t any fourth one. Nationalism cuts off the last 
two. It will not permit a man either to steal or starve. 
What a horrible tyranny to be sure! See here, you area 
busy man and always have been since I knew you. Do you 
like a loafer? 

L. of F: — Can’t say that I do. 

Smitu. — Well, then, why are you so anxious to provide 
for that class? It seems to me that any man born into this 
world, which has been prepared for his living by the toil, the 
sacrifices, the martyrdoms of innumerable ages of men and 
women, who proposes to enjoy «all this as well as the labor of 
his contemporaries without contributing his part to preserve 
and transmit the heritage, ought to be ducked in a horse- 
pond. 

It is not that we indi- 


It is the principle of the 


L. of F.— You misunderstand. 
vidualists personally want to loaf. 
thing we stick out for. We demand the right to loaf if we 
wish. ‘The idea of compulsion is what we resent. 
Smirn. — Precisely. Well, it is just the principle we stick 
out for, too. No man has a right to loaf, if it is meant by 
that a right to refusea reasonable amount of service, because 
such refusal will necessarily make him a burden on the com- 
munity, and the community has a right to provide against 
that. 


relations may prevent it from being always obvious that 


The complexity of the present system of industrial 


the man who does not work, lives upon other people’s work, 
but under nationalism the fact will be always plain, and the 
would-be loafer will be regarded as a would-be thief. Always 
excepting this precious liberty of loafing, I am quite unable 
to understand what liberties the nationalist plan of industrial 
organization curtails. Assuming that it is right to require 
aman to work, is it a loss of liberty to guarantee him the- 
opportunity to work at what he likes best and can do best? 
Is it tyranny to insure him promotion, leadership and honor 


in precise proportion to his achievements? Is it a curtail- 


ment of his liberty to make him absolutely free of dependence 
upon the favor of any individual or community for his liveli- 
hood by giving him the constitutional pledge of the nation 
for it? 
income in old age, and absolute security as to the welfare of 
If to do all these 


Is it oppressive to guarantee him against loss of 


his wife and children after he.is gone? 
things for a man means to take away his liberties and tyian- 
nize over him, we had better get a new dictionary, for the 


definitions in the old ones are evidently all wrong. 


WHAT AUSTRIA CAN TEACH US. 


In Austria, — Hungary, — the government owns not only 
a considerable part of the railroad system but also telegraphs 
and telephones, which are operated in connection with the 
post-office. as they ought to be in this country. Telephones 
cost $20 a year as against from $90 to $120 in Boston. 
The telegrams cost at least five cents, with an additional 
charge of two fifths of a cent a word, so that a ten-word 
telegram would cost nine cents, as against 25 cents in this 
country. 

Nor are these and the postal department the only branches 
of public service which are conducted by the minister of 
commerce. Under his supervision, and included under the 
same head, the post-office is the postal sayings burean, 
which is at once a national system of savings banks, national 
banks and clearing houses. This was established in 1882, 
and has been a tremendous success. Deposits may range 
from 20 cents to $400. The deposits cannot be attached or 
garnisheed unless the depositor is bankrupt. The money is 
invested in government securities, and interest is paid on 
deposits. That portion of the service which we would nat- 
urally designate as national banking, the cashing of checks 
and performance of clearing-house functions, is also very 
popular, and extensively patronized. Deposits are un- 
limited, but a check must not exceed $2,000. A permanent 
deposit of $40, bearing no interest, makes one a member of 
the check and clearing department. In connection with this, 
the postal bureau carries on a brokerage business in govern- 
ment securities, buying and selling them for customers for 
sinall brokerage fees. 

There is one more line of business done by the post office 
departinent, and that the parcel post, essentially an express 
business. The government maintains a schedule of rates 
for packages weighing ten pounds up to 100. For exainple. 
a ten-pound parcel is conveyed 50 miles for 12 cents; a 50- 
pound parcel is carried the same distance for 63 cents. In 
ease of loss, the declared value of the article is paid by the 
government. The packages are delivered at low rates, six 
cents for one weighing 11 pounds or more. The parcel post 
does not pay expenses, but is maintained for the *publie 
good. These interesting facts appeared in the February 
report of United States Consul Julius Goldschmidt, who is 
stationed at Vienna. 


THE PEOPLE ARE THINKING. 


Rey. Thomas Dixon: ‘‘ Old economic maxims, theories, 
traditions and superstitions seem to be suddenly going to 
pieces. The people, the great masses of the people, are 
thinking as never before in the history of the world. ‘They 
are being swept forward by the tide of an age — movement of 
the masses upward. It cannot be stayed. It may be im- 
peded for a time. If so, it will halt only as the flood halts 
in the narrow gorge Every movement of delay only piles 
ton on ton of pressure back of the obstruction. At last, the 
obstruction will break, and with the hiss and boom and roar 
of a Niagara, the flood will bear everything before, resistless 
in its furious sweep.” 
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SHALL THE STATE BUY THE BOSTON & ALBANY. 


DO WEYMOUTH AND NATICK STILL THINK SO? 


A Chapter of Recent History.— An Idea that. Might Profitably 
be Revived. 


The New Nation expects to see the public management 
and ownership of the railroads brought about by the action 
of the national government rather than by state action, and 
of course, however the change might be initiated, it could, 
only find logical completion in a strictly national system. 
Nevertheless, as tending in the right direction, all proposi- 
tions or experiments in the way of state control or ownership 
of railroad lines are to be commended to public consideration. 

It will probably surprise nationalists to know that sixteen 
years ago, long before they were heard of, the Massachu- 
setts towns of Weymouth, Natick and several others, united 
in petitions to the Legislature of this state to purchase the 
Boston & Albany railroad and run it as a state business for 
the benefit of the people. The late Nathaniel Blanchard, 
chairman of the town committee of Weymouth, advocated 
the bill before the Legislature, and his argument has gained 
force since. We quote some extracts from it: 


The Boston & Worcester and Western railroads, now consoli- 
dated into the Boston & Albany, were chartered more than forty 
years ago, and were authorized to take the lands and the home- 
steads of the people living upon the route, without their consent, 
for the public good. 

The state subscribed for one million dollars of stock in the West- 
ern railroad, and loaned that corporation four million dollars, at 
five per cent interest; and the private shareholders, who furnished 
but two millions of the eight million dollars required to build said 
railroad, contracted to sell to the state at any time for the cost and 
seven per cent interest thereon. 

We ask you to purchase this railroad, because in no other way can 
the people secure cheap transportation for many years. 

We ask you to purchase this railroad, and allow the people to 
prove by actual experiment that they possess the honesty and the 
ability required to run a railroad in their own interest. Should 
they, after a short trial, become discouraged, we feel confident the 
property can be sold at aprofit of fully fifteen million dollars. 

We ask you to buy this railroad, and save the people of this state 
from annually paying the present owners, in dividends and taxes, two 
million four hundred thousand dollars, when the state can procure 
the money required to pay for said railroad for less than one mil- 
lion one hundred thousand dollars per annum. We take pleasure in 
referring you to the Erie Canal, which, besides saving to the people 
of New York and New England for fifty years an average of ten 
cents per bushel upon the cost of their grain and flour, has, accord- 
ing to the official report of the comptroller, paid from its tolls all 
the cost, including interest, repairs and attendance, and has had 
surplus earnings of about forty million dollars. 

We know that some persons object to state ownership of rail- 
roads, and think the state should perform for the people only these 
things which individuals cannot perform: but the people are grad- 
ually learning that their national, state, county, city and town or- 
ganizations, can do many things to much better advantage than 
they can perform them individually. We mention public mails, 
public schools, public water-works, and public highways and 
bridges. This railroad is only an improved highway, and, in our 
opinion, is as pr»per a subject of public ownership as any of the 
turnpikes and bridges which have, during the last thirty years, 
passed from private to public owership. 


The figures and estimates of Mr. Blanchard are, of 
course, not good for to-day, 16 years having modified the 
situation, but the figures which would have to be substituted 
would, without doubt, be still stronger in favor of state 
ownership than these which he gives. The advantages to 
individusls and to business of all kinds from the cheapness 
of transportation which would result from a railroad run for 
use and not for profit, are as much greater now than 16 
years ago, as the population and business are greater. 

The bill for the purchase of the Boston & Albany, pro- 
vided for its management by a state board of trustees to be 
appointed by the governor and council, and not to belong to 
the same political party. It was provided that the rates for 
transportation should be the lowest possible, consistent with 
the payment of the road’s expenses. 


HOW PUBLIC CONFIDENCE |S IMPOSED UPON. 
[Henry Clews, in Truth.] 

The number of impossible duties and obligations certain 
directors take upon themselves, or rather have thrust upon 
them, you have only to open the pages of that eminent, but 
rather dullauthor, Mr. Poor. You will find one man, in some 
instances, a director in several railroad corporations. It is 
physically impossible for a director to direct in all these, and 
his name for trading purposes is all that is required. The 
stockholders interested in any company do not stop to in- 
quiré about this, but catch at the bait of the prominent name, 
and think their investments are allright. They pay their 
money and take their choice. 

If Chauncey M. Depew, with all his post-prandial ubi- 
quity, should undertake to direct personally, there would be 
about a hundred Chaunceys in the field, simultaneously, and 
still the 50 clubs of which he is a honorary member, would 
be partially neglected 

It is time that the farce of a man dividing himself up in 
this way was played out. It only imposes on the ‘‘ lambs,” 
and many of them are beginning to see through it. Hence, 
one potent cause of the decline of public confidence in the 
old-time securities and the growing disposition to invest in 
the new industrials. In these, however, there is not much 
improvement, if any, upon the character of the director 
under discussion, but there is some consolation in a change. 

Take the Sugar trust, for example. Those two great hyp- 
notizers, Havemeyer and Searles, have everything their own 
way in spite of all the receivers, lawyers, juries and judges 
that can be arraigned on the other side, and ‘‘ Jim” Keene 
holds the fort in the speculative part of this popular security. 

Again, Mr. Thompson is Lead trust per-onified, although 
some of the kicking and speculative directors in that invest- 
ment have given him considerable trouble. Henry Villard is 
another example of the champion hynotizer. He has turned 
his battery afresh on the Northern Pacifics after the dead and 
wounded shareholders in the late slaughter have been re- 
moved from the field, and new victims both here and in 
Europe are being irresistibly drawn to the hypnotic centre. 


BRUTALIZING TO ALL CONCERNED. 


A pretty story comes from Cincinnati to the effect that 
United States Senator Brice, Gen. Thomas and Goy. 
Campbell recently undertook to squeeze Jay Gould in the 
market, but found themselves in a ‘* corner.” The stock was 
Richmond Terminal. ‘The dispatch continues: ‘‘ Gould ap- 
parently made no fight, and allowed the combination to 
secure large blocks of Terminal. Then the stock began to 
drop at an alarming rate. Campbell and the other men in 
the combine continued to margin up. They did so until the 
stock dropped to 23, when another call was made, and as they 
could put up no more margins Gould settled by taking Ter- 
minal at 23, giving Western Union at 79. This done, Termi- 
nal began to go up and Western Union down. The relator 
of the story says that Brice dropped $2,000,000, Thomas 
$500,000, and Campbell every dollar be made in his English 
brewery trust deals and nearly all he had besides, leaving 
him a poor man; but the amount lost by Campbell is not 
stated.” It may be that later advices will deny this story ; 
but no one would think of denying its possibility. These 
biutal contests of gamblers with the properties, largely the 
giftsof the people, are brutalizing to all concerned, and the 
honest laborer and toiler must pay for it all. 


Journal of the K. of L.: Of this the defenders of capi- 
talism may be assured: that, if not peacefully then other- 
wise, the present industrial system must be overthrown. The 
continuance of free institutions and the welfare of the race 
itself demand it. They may influence and, to a very consid- 
erable degree, determine the question of whether it shall be 
peaceable or otherwise, but to prevent or even to materially 
retard it is beyond their power. 


——— 
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RAILROADS AND THE STATE. 


Views of A. B. Stickney, President of the Chicago, St. Paul 
& Kansas City Railroad. 
[Third notice.] 

Mr. Stickney discusses at length the interstate commerce 
act, which went into effect in April, 1887, and is quite as 
candid in his analysis as he was with the vranger acts, which 
is saying a good deal when we remember that he is a railroad 
man. 

The law, he says, was designed to prevent unjust discrim- 
inations, in which respect he concludes it is a conspicuous 
failure. 
destroy discrimination while preserving the cause of discrimi- 
nation, namely, competition so-called.” The author shows 
that the United States Senate committee appreciated this 
danger and adds: ‘* The admitted evils of discrimination 
and ever fluctuating rates are growths which have afflicted 
the railway problem from its earliest years. . . . It is evi- 
dent that the actual rates constitute the heart of this disease ; 
therefore, whoever has the courage to make schedules of 
special rates (not maximum or minimum rates) which are 
free from extortion or unjust discrimination, and are just 
alike to the shipper and to the railway, and at the same time 
has the power to enforce them and does enforce them, will 
completely remedy the disease. There can be no doubt that 
Congress has the power.” The existing legislation is unequal 
to the task. 

But let us come to the broader question of the relation of 
railroads to the state. The point raised by Mr. Stickney is, 
that while the underlying principle of the interstate com- 
merce bill is sound, the law falls short of the full perform- 
ance of the duty which the government owes in the matter 
of regulating railway rates. He also concludes that ‘‘ the 
revenues collected by railway companies are not in the 
nature of payments for services rendered. but in the nature 
of a tax levied and collected by exercise of the sovereignty 
of the state by and under its permission and license.’? The 
author continues: ‘‘ The building of ordinary highways is 
of the highest importance to the property and happiness of 
the citizen. Individual ownership of land would be intoler- 
able without highways. They cannot be opened without the 
excrcise of the sovereign power. In America, the state sel- 
dom builds highways. It creates municipal corporations, to 
which it delegates the power and duty to provide all neces- 
sary and convenient highways. At the same time it confers, 
as a necessary concomitant, the sovereign prerogative of 
levying and collecting a tax for the purpose of paying their 


cost. . . . To allow discriminations in the collecting of any 
taxes . . . . would be subversive of the principles of goy- 
ernment.” 


The question now arises what relation the railroad sustains 
to the state. The courts of the country have repeatedly 
held that railways are simply improved highways. ‘‘It is 
upon this principle only that bonds can be held to be valid 
obligations against the municipalities voting them, or that 
railway companies can exercise the right of eminent domain 
to secure the right of way upon which their roads are built. 
For the sovereign has not authority to levy taxes for a 
private purpose, or to take private property for a private use. 
The best opinions and the soundest reasoning regard the 
construction of modern railways asa sovereign function, and, 
where they are built by corporations the companies, are exer- 
cising, under a license, a function and prerogative which 
belong exclusively to the state.” 

The revenues of the railways, as the courts hold, are not in 
the nature of services rendered, but of taxes levied. ‘‘It is 
hard to understand,” says Mr. Stickney, ‘‘ how it happens 
that the laws which handed over the prerogative to collect 
tolls on railways should have been so loosely drawn as to 
give the companies an opportunity for many years to collect 
their revenues in such utter disregard of the principles of 
impartial justice.” 


It attempted the impossible when it attempted ‘* to | 


In illustrating the abuse of these functions of the state, the 
author quotes Mr. Hitchcock, who, in an address before the 
American Bar association, said: ‘* In Missouri, there is noth- 
ing,to prevent any five men whose combined capital would 
not en:ible them to build five miles of track on a level 
prairie from forming a railroad corporation with power to 
construct a road 500 miles long, and to condemn private 
property for that purpose for a line whose construction no 
public interest demands and from which no experienced man 
could expect dividends to accrue.”’ 

The author touches upon the stock exchanges in connec- 
tion with railroad management which, he declares, constitute 
**the most perfect machinery for the purpose of legalized 
robbery that the human intellect is capable of devising.” 
The illegitimate use of the stock exchange *‘ consists in con- 
ducting purely gambling transactions under the color of sales 
and purchases. Throughits machinery, a man can sell what 
he has not as easily as what he has. Its transactions are 
secret, so far as the identity of buyer or scller is concerned. 
‘This fact, together with the practice of dealing on margins, 
facilitates the purely gambling features. With this machin- 
ery at hand, the man who wields the unseen power behind 
the ostensible manager, may secretly sell the stock of his 
own or of any competing line ‘ short,’ and by ordering a eut 
in rates on the line he controls depreciate the value of all 
stocks, then secretly buy in his ‘short sales,’ and reap an 
enormous profit. What is this but robbery? And what 
power can prevent it but the government, by taking the 
power of making or cutting rates out of the hands of men 
who are subject to such temptations?” 

This notice will be concluded aext week. 


NEW YORK SOCIALISTS NOMINATE. 


The socialistic labor party of New York held a state con- 
vention at Albany, May 17, and nominated this ticket: 
Governor, Daniel DeLeon, New York; lieutenant-governor, 
Frank Gesser, Utica; secretary of state, Frederick Bennett, 
New York; treasurer, James Withers, Brooklyn ; attorney- 
general, H. G. Wilshire, New York; state engineer and 
surveyor, Charles Wilson, New York. The socialistic labor 
party had 13,000 votes in the state last year. 


WASTE IN THE MIDST OF WANT. 


‘* There never was a time,” said Mr. Frank Work, in an 
interview last week with a World reporter, ‘* when there was 
somuch display and extravagance in New York as at present. 
At no time that I can recall, even during the war, when the 
ultimate value of the paper money was uncertain and there 
was thus a reason for getting its value while it lasted, has 
money been spent on the scale we witness here to-day. A 
generation or two ago, if the wealthy men of New York had 
been told of the amounts spent now in amusement and for 
living expenses, they would not have believed it possible. 
‘There are men in town whose household expenses are greater 
than those of almost the whole society of New York filty 
years ago. I remember, when IJ first came to New York, 
thinking it a curious thing that no man seemed to own the 
house he lived in and the one he did business in, as is the 
custom elsewhere, and it was often mentioned as an instance 
of expensive living that such and such a man was paying 
$1,000 a year rent for the house he lived in. Now, there are 
hundreds of men paying more than that in taxes alone on 
their homes. In like manner, everybody was known who 
kept a private carriage, and the number of domestic servants 
was much smaller than is now keptin single houses, while 
dresses and amusements were simpler. People lived well 
then, but not ostentatiously, and appeared to get just as 
much comfort and pleasure out of life as they do now.” 


The New York Central is trying to get a railroad location 
through the Adirondack forests, in defiance of the law set- 
ting aside the forests for a state reseyvation. 
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WHY THROW AWAY THE STREET FRANCHISES ? 


Strong Words in a Good Cause. 


The Detroit Journal: The stock of the West Chicago 
street railway is selling for 138; that of the North Chiago 
road at more than 185; and that of the Chicago City railway 
at 325. These quotations, say the Chicago Herald, show 
that the street railway franchises are exceedingly valuable, 
although they do not show how valuable, because there is no 
knowing how much the stock is watered. 

The score of applications for new routes now before the 
Chicago board of aldermen show that they are wanted by 
anybody with capital enough to invest in their valuable privi- 
leges. The desire shown by the numerous applicants in this 
city, in spite of the well-known ‘* pull” that the city railway 
has upon the board of aldermen, is another proof of the value 
of what the city has given away, and is still asked to give 
away, for nothing. 

In Detroit, in Chicago, in scores of other places, the citi- 
zens are waking up to the folly of throwing away these fran- 
chises without conditions and without compensation. The 
number of those who believe that the very best way is for 
the city to own and operate them, as the water-works and 
the fire departments are owned and operated by the city, is 
also rapidly increasing. 

Already, in several I*nglish cities, the street transportation, 
as well as the water supply and the lighting, are owned 
and operated by the corporation. As fast as the charters 
expire in this country, that method of settling the problem 
will probably be the common and popular one, unless the 
companies owning the charters corrupt the common councils 
and buy the right of continuance from the aldermen. 


KANSAS FARMERS LOSE AGAIN. 


By the foreclosure sale of the Chicago, Kansas and Ne- 
braska railroad to satisfy the mortgage of the United States 
Trust company at New York, which The New Nation has 
already spoken of, the farmers of Kansas claim that they 
have lost two millions in bonds voted the road in the various 
counties. When the first attempt was made to foreclose, the 
various counties which had voted bonds raised a fund to 
fight it and filed their protest. It was claimed by them that 
the large stockholders had simply instituted the proceedings 
for the purpose of defrauding them. ‘The case was argued 
before Judge Caldwell, three days being consumed. His 
decision was that the only question involved was whether the 
Kansas stockholders had -defaulted in payment, and the 
matter was referred to Newman Erb, the receiver of the 
Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwestern, as master. His 
decision was favorable to the railroad company, and the court 
ordered the sale. 


HOW LONG SHALL WE ENDURE THIS ROBBERY? 

The agents of the anthracite coal-producing companies 
decided, at their May meeting, to advance prices at least 15 
cents per ton on June 1. This was not satisfactory to some 
of the agents, who insisted on a greater advance, and another 
meeting is to be held, at which the schedule will be finally 
decided upon. It was determined to restrict production for 
the remainder of the month to 100,000 tons per day. After 
the meeting it was announced that a programme had been 
arranged by which the price would be advanced $1 per ton 
before Oct. 1. 


HOW IT SEEMS TO SOME PEOPLE. 
[From the Springfield Republican. ] 

Mr. Parton once complained that his morning paper was 
no longer the Boston Herald, — it had become ‘‘ the Jordan 
& Marsh Gazette.” Well, it is now the Whitney Herald, 
and even the Post, which used to stand out, has become the 
Whitney Morning Post. This gives Mr. Whitney a chance 


to reach many thousand readers, — but it also leads men to 
say, ‘‘What can this great pecuniary interest be that costs 
Mr. Whitney so many thousand dollars to defend in the 
daily press?” And then they recall the lobby investigation 
of last year, and the fact that Mr. Whitney was ready to pay, 
and did pay, other thousands to secure legislation of which 
he has made no use yet, and says he cannot use. And next 
comes the reflection that the great public, who have no money 
to spend against Mr. Whitney, have still an interest, which 
perhaps the Legislature ought to look after. It is this feel- 
ing, based on a love for fair play, that has made Mr. Whit- 
ney’s efforts this year such uphill work. A struggle is com- 
ing over Mr. Quincy’s bill on street railway franchise, and it 
is not yet certain that Mr. Quincy and Mr. Whitney will 
succeed. The question is complicated with several others, 
and nobody can now predict how the whole tangle will be 
straightened out. 


A REPUBLICAN PAPER IS STARTLED. 

The Republic is a republican paper printed at Washington, 
the only one there, in fact, which is straight republican. Its 
sudden discovery that nationalism is not a form of disease, 
but a genuine movement of the masses, is quite significant. 
It says: ‘‘ Prior to the publication, three years ago, of 
Bellamy’s wonderful novel ‘ Looking Backward,’ socialism 
was confined almost exclusively, so far as this country was 
concerned, to the German element of our population. That 
book presented socialism in a new and more attractive form 
— Americanized it, as it were. The result is marvellous, 
not to say startling. Under the name of nationalism, the 
new form of socialism is now an important and gaining 
factor in the politics of the country. Not only are national- 
ist clubs springing up in all parts of the country, but the 
Farmers’ Alliance, Knights of Labor and other labor organ- 
izations, are rapidly becoming tinctured with the ideas and 
methods of nationalism. In his latest work, Prof. R. T. 
Ely predicts the triumph of socialism, or of its antithesis, 
anarchism, at an early day, unless the plutocratic reign of 
monopoly be abolished. He says, ‘ private monopoly is 
odious, while public monopoly isa blessing.’ He, therefore, 
speaking as ascientist, says railroads, telegraphs, gas-works, 
street railways, and all other natural monopolies should be 
owned and run by the whole people, through the government 
of the nation, states, cities, etc., etc. This policy, and this 
policy alone, he insists, must avert the dangerous experiment 
of socialism, or the fatal one of anarchism.” 


A CLERGYMAN’S IDEA OF THE NEW NATION. 


A prominent clergyman, formerly located in Boston, writes 
thus, in a private letter from his new pastorate in the West, 
of The New Nation and the cause of nationalism : 


‘““The paper is inthe line of a growing sentiment, and it will 
have a fine fleld for good service. Itis clear that the questions it 
discusses are before us and will not be put aside, and likely cannot 
be postponed. I have been studying and reading all winter to pre- 
pare myself to understand and appreciate the discussion of them. 
For I am persuaded that the representatives of Christianity in the 
pulpit must cousider seriously all that is involved in the social 
condition of the people. 

‘I fear many have been alienated from the churches because of 
the impression that they are not in sympathy with the ‘common 
people.’ It is, of course, a serious mistake, for the majority of 
church membership has been, is, and will be, composed of the so- 
called middle class. But asin cities, there are churches sustained 
by millionaire merchants, bankers and manufacturers, and as these 
are conspicuous because such men are constantly in view of the 
people, generally, it is hastily concluded that the church is in bond- 
age to moneyed corporations. 

“To me, it seems desirable that men who have the money should 
be taught the principles of the sermon on the Mount.” 


ONE MORE ARGUMENT FOR THE BALLOT. 
The long-standing trouble between the Chicago & North- 
western railroad and its switchmen culminated last week in 
the wholesale discharge of 350 men. The immediate cause 
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of the trouble was the reinstatement by the company of a 
yard master who had made himself specially obnoxious to 
the employees and whom the company had apparently dis- 
charged on that account, but had privately kept in their 
employ, and the discharge of the men was to forestall 
strike. The action of the Chicago & Northwestern is ap- 
plauded by all the other roads, and they announce their in- 
tention of coming to its support if necessary. The ease 
with which the places of the discharged men were filled shows 
plainly how useless it is becoming to strike, owing to the 
vast number of unemployed in the country, and emphasizes 
the fact that the only effective way of striking is at the bal- 
lot box. 


THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD CONTROL 
PRODUCT. 

A French writer on Ba rulation: was among the first to 
find out that the years in which food was at the highest price 
have also been those in which mortality was oreatest and 
diseases most prevalent; and when food was cheapest have 
been the healthiest and least mortal. 

In Eneland, since 1800, persons have kept statistical records 
of the relation of the cost of food to the vital records, as has 
also been done in other countries. Briefly stated, the condi- 
tions are found to be as follows : — 

Dr. Farr, in his ‘Statistical Abstracts,” shows that the 
death rate of the population of England falls three per cent 
for each decrease of two shillings in the price of wheat. 

Morselli, in his work on suicide, shows a large increase in 
the number of deaths by suicide in years of agricultural 
crises, which are followed by distress and misery, and the 
struggle for an existence is increased. 

In France, Belgium, England, Austria, Sweden and Italy, 
a remarkable increase of suicides distinguishes the years of 
high prices. In Italy, there was a a redoubling of the number, 
and in Austria they have increased from 1,800 to 2,500 with 
an increase in the cost of food. In England and Wales, the 
birth rate ran up to 294,000 in a year of plenty; while the 
burials fell to 181,000. In the previous year of scarcity, the 
number of births was down to 237,000 and the burials num- 
bered 204,434. The number of marriages are shown to rise 
and fall in a like ratio, as food is cheap or dear. 

In those countries where the population is dependent upon 
the crops they raise, the effect of a defective crop is readily 
measured. Dr. Stark, registrar-general for Scotland, stated 
in his report, that ‘‘the crops are the great regulators of 
mortality, after the weather.” 

The common measure of the effect of a rise in the price of 
a single article cannot be easily fixed; for the Chinese will 
subsist upon rice, the Irish on potatoes, the Scotch on oat- 
meal, while the Knelish and others depend upon wheat as 
the ‘‘ staff of life.” 

It is found, however, that the price of wheat, more than 
any other one article, controls, the price of other food prod- 
ucts rising and falling with the price of wheat. 

Upon the variations in the price of wheat the statistics of 
Etirope have been based. The Germans have reduced the 
relation of the price of wheat to social matters almost to a law. 
Oettingem and Mayr, acting sep: wately, have determined 
that, with the rise and fall of the price of wheat, the number 
of crimes against property increased, and the number of 
crimes against persons decreased with a rise in the price, and 
the opposite result followed a fall in the price. Mayr shows 
an increase of one larceny to every 100,000 inhabitants with 
every rise of three farthings in the price of wheat; on the 
other hand, an equal diminishing followed a fall in the price. 
The relation held good from 1835 to 1861. 

In a work on * Crime in England,” by Thomas Plint, in 
1854, there is a chapter on the influence of variations in the 
price of food. ‘The effect of this variation is shown for 
France by Dr Weisz, in ‘‘ Jahrbucher fur National Ekono- 
mik.” As early as 1847, it was written up by Frederic Hill, 
the inspector of English prisons. A Mr. Grosvenor, of New 
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York, has also made it a study. Ina report by the director 
of the mint, in 1878, the subject is reduced to tables and 
reported to Congress. 

The effect of high prices in Europe on the emigration has 
been written up by several. In a report by the National 
Association of Charities and Corrections, the effect of the 
price of food on insanity was given by seven students of the 
subject, and all agreed that the most potent cause of insanity 
is ‘‘a low diet with a prolonged mental distress.” It is 
pee that the largest increase of insanity is among farmers, 
that it is largest in the new states; and ‘lar egcvst among for- 
eigners, the “Swedes showing the greatest percentage of. in- 
crease. By this close tracing of the increases, it is found 
that the Swedes had a poorer diet and more homesickness 
than any other class, and the very correct conclusion was 
reached that the low diet and the mental distress were the 
cause of the insanity. This is also given in the encyclo- 
pedias as the cause. With this to guide, it can he seen that 
increase in the price of food products would lead to an increase 
in that twin brother of crime — insanity. 

The effect of scarcity of food upon emigration is abun- 
dantly shown by the statistics of Ikuropean writers. It is 
easy to see how poor crops and hard times would drive out 
the already discouraged worker to America or Australia. 

Besides the effects of the scarcity of food upon the phys- 
ical and social condition of man, there are mental changes, 
although the exact relations are not determined. Whether 
the price is influenced by poor crops or by speculation, the 
results are the same, and this brings the subject to the 
results of speculation in wheat. 

The vicious results of speculation in wheat are vividly 
shown by the late Henry W. Grady, in his address to the 
graduates of the university of Virginia. Speaking of this, 
Mr. Grady says: ° Economists haye held that wheat grown 
every where could never be cornered by capital. And yet 
one man in Chicago tied the wheat crop in his handkerchief 
and held it until a sewing woman in my city, working at 90 
cents a week, had to pay him 20 cents tax on the sack of 
flour she bore home in her famished hands.” 


C. KE. BUELL. 


A NEW ARISTOCRACY. 


A lady, under the nom de plume of ‘* Birch Arnold,”’ 
author of ‘* Until the Daybreak,” has written a story very 
well worth reading, entitled ** A New Aristocracy,” which 
is published by the Bartlett Publishing company. Of course, 
it would not be noticed in the crowded columns of The New 
Nation it it did not relate to the social-industrial question. 
The New Aristocracy which it prophesies is to be that of 
heart and brain, the heart to feel for the miseries of our 
fellow-creatures, and the brain to plan wisely for their relief. 
The author preaches with great cloquence and _ persuasive- 
ness the duty and glory of self-consceration to the welfare 
of others. She will hear of no other sort of Christianity, or 
admit that we have any right to amuse ourselves, while men 
about us are condemned by poverty to live the life of brutes. 
ITer heroine is a young girl who makes a religion of this faith, 
and, by refusing to accept ease and luxury, even with love, 
brings her rich and careless lover, at length, to her way of 
thinking and working. Apart from the sweetness and cle- 
vation of its spirit, this book is an excellently-told story. 
We feel it ungracious to offer any criticism on a work we 
have so much enjoyed, but we are bound to say that no 
amount of individual self-sacrifice or efforts towards the 
betterment of the human condition, however praiseworthy, 
and no number or ingenuity of isolated and independent 
benevolent industrial enterprises will ever solve the social 
question, or bring in the era of human brotherhood. Noth- 
ing will do that, except the complete adoption of the prin- 
ciple of industrial co operation on the basis of equality, that 
is to say, nationalism. The poor do not want charity, but 
justice. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Nebraska. 


The result of the late election in the state is cheering to 
the independent voters, for in many places they were suc- 
cessful against a combination of democrats and republicans 
They were successful in the following places: Lincoln, Bea- 
trice, Broken Bow, Greeley Center, Indianola, Dakota City, 
Blair, McCook, Fairbury, Seward and many others. There 
is a strong current of anti-corporation rule in these inde- 
pendent movements, and it will not take much to throw 
many of these communities upon the side of municipal 
ownership of natural monopolies. 


Kentucky. 


A Washington county sub-union of the Farmers’ Alliance 
wants a ‘‘ long and short law ” against railroads; banks for- 
bidden to charge more than six per cent interest, or to collect 
interest in advance; mortgages taxed at 80 per cent of their 
face value; jurors to be paid mileage, and a ‘‘ valued policy ” 
law to compel insurance companies to pay the full amount 
of a policy without the privilege of pleading in defence that 
the property has been insured for more than its value. 


Kansas. 


In Harvey county alone, 60 foreclosure suits were recently 
instituted in one week. 


California. 


The leading citizens have signed a petition to Congress, 
asking for the repeal of the act setting aside the Kaweah 
colony lands as a forest reservation, thus inflicting great 
hardship and injustice upon said colony. 


Colorado. 


The Belmont Gold mines have been sold to the China éom- 
pany, the latter already owning the Sheridan and Mendota 
mines. The price paid was $1,500,000. 


Pennsylvania. 


The House, by an almost unanimous vote, has passed a 
concurrent resolution favoring the election of United States 
Senators by the people. 


Massachusetts. 


At a meeting of the Industrial Alliance, on the evening of 
the 13th, the following members were elected delegates to the 
Cincinnati conference: G. F. Washburn, E. Gerry Brown, 
P. O’Neil Larkin, Rev. W. D. P. Bliss and William N. 
Osgood. The West End bill before the Legislature was dis- 
cussed, and the following resolution adopted: ‘‘ Resolved, 
that the Industrial Alliance enters its protest against the 
surrender by the Legislature of any of its power to at any 
time reduce fares on the street railways if it shall be deemed 
expedient ; also, that the alliance demands the unconditional 
rejection by the Legislature of the ‘street railway’ bill now 
pending.” 


The citizens of Chelsea, about 10 months ago, petitioned 
the state board of gas and electric light commissioners for 
a reduction in the price of gas by the Chelsea Gas Light 
company, and the board has ordered it reduced from $2 per 
1,000 feet to $1.80 for small and $1.75 to large consumers. 


New York. 


The Rensslaer company, of Troy, manufacturers of valves 
and hydrants, over a year ago posted a notice in its foundry 
requiring every moulder who wished to continue in its employ 
to sign an iron-clad contract, binding himself not to protest 


against the employment of non-union men by the company ; 
and all who would not sign were to consider themselves dis- 
charged. A. strike followed, and is still maintained, and 
now the state board of American Federation of Labor asks 
all branches of organized labor to leave the goods manufac- 
tured by the Rensslaer company, and all persons handling 
the same, severely alone. All this is a wretched waste of 
energy. The wars of labor and capital are expensive all 
round. 


The employees of the clothing manufacturers of Rochester 
are being asked to sign a paper stating that they are no 
longer members of the Knights of Labor, but they generally 
refuse to sign. 


The citizens of Brooklyn are indignant at the action of 
the gas companies in refusing to comply with the new law 
reducing the price of gas from $1.50 to $1.25 per 1,000 feet. 
The companies claim that the law is unconstitutional, and 
that point will be soon settled, for many consumers will 
refuse to pay a bill based upon the $1.50 price. The Rrook- 
lyn Eagle editorially exults over the fact that the people of 
New York found their gas bills higher after the reduction to 
$1.25 than they were under the $1.75 rate. A Brooklyn 
citizen says that the Eagle might have gone further and said 
that when the price in Brooklyn was reduced from $2 50 to 
$2 it was of no benefit to the consumer, as there was little 
or no difference in the bills. 


Michigan. 


The following letter from a citizen of Detroit was pub- 
lished in the Free Press of that city: ‘‘ The City railway will 
doubtless be in harmony with the Fort street road, in asking 
an extension of their franchise either 17 or 30 years. That 
would be very valuable, perhaps, for all the roads worth a 
half million dollars a year profit, with present and constantly 
increasing business. The city can afford to wait a year or 
two for rapid transit and get better terms of new inventors, 
who'll be sure to come. No man of business gives away 
millions without equivalent, as the council is expected to do 
for these street roads. The just and best method for both 
sides, the people and the railways, is to sell the franchise to 
the company offering to carry, with good accommodations, at 
at the lowest rates; a two-cent fare, with plenty of cars, 
would doubtless pay, with a good motor, between 10 and 20 
per cent. The payment of a large sum to the city benefits 
mainly the taxes of the heaviest tax-payers, but low fares 
benefit the working people, the girls and children who need 
rest and help before and after the exhausting toils of the 
day.” 

A bill increasing the specific state tax paid by parlor car 
and fast freight companies from 24 to 6 per cent has passed 
both branches of the Legislature. 


Minnesota. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis capitalists have been negotiat- 
ing with the city council of Winnipeg for a franchise for an 
electric street railway, but the citizens have spoiled their 
little game by petitioning the council to refuse all offers and 
retain the franchise. 

Ohio. 

The city council of Cleveland, by a vote of 18 to 2, has 
passed an ordinance reducing the price of gas from $1 to 60 
cents per thousand feet, and the private company that has 
the monopoly of service in that city has engaged seven 
prominent lawyers to oppose such reduction. ‘The issue 
will be raised by the company that the price fixed upon is 
unjust and unreasonable, and, whatever may be the outcome, 
it is certain that the public will get inside information of 
great value in regard to the cost of making gas and the 
profits of the gas companies, upon which to base proper and 
intelligent action in the future in dealing with these giant 
monopolies of service. Ina speech in favor of the reduction 
in price, Councilman Strauss said: ‘* We must take this mat- 
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ter in our hands. The gas companies, it is said, derive a 
revenue from this city of from $1,500,000 to #2,000,000 
yearly. Prof. Stockbridge, of the university of Michigan, 
has made the manufacture of gas a life study. He says that 
gas from coal can be made and given away free, and that 
the by-products will pay the expenses of the plant and yield 
a handsome dividend. Since the last reduction was made in 
this city, the gas has been poorer than before, and the bills 
just as high. We have the power and we should exert it. 
The street railway corporations own our streets, and the gas 
companies the ground under them. If these corporations 
were compelled to pay a just price for the privileges they en- 
joy from this city, the citizens would have to pay no taxes.” 


The Cleveland (O.) Leader and Herald: The end of com- 
petition in this republic will be the beginning of state man- 
agement and popular ownership of all industries. Freemen 
will surely prefer, if ever forced to make choice between 
monopoly by trusts and monopoly by the nation, that form 
of industrial bondage which would give every voter a share 
in the management of the country’s industries. If the trusts 
go forward far enough, they will lead straight to the confis- 
cation of the property held by these illegal and un-American 
combinations of capital. All this is not sensationalism or a 
false alarm. It is simply a statement of conclusions the in- 
evitableness of which must be apparent to every candid man 
who keeps in touch with the spirit of the times. 


In accordance with the new law prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under 16 in occupations injurious to health, 
Inspector McDonald has issued an order compelling the dis- 
charge of about 150 children from Cincinnati tobacco fac- 
tories. 


‘The Cleveland (O.) World: Now that the gas question is 
under discussion, why not go to the bottom of the matter 
and have the city own and control the gas plants? There 
will always be difficulty in getting good gas on the one hand 
and with overcharges on the other until this is done. The 
cutting in price will be very likely to result in doctored or 
poor gas. The fact of the matter is, the city at large and 
the people as individuals are entitled to good gas at actual 
cost, and this can be had in no way except for the city to 
own the gas plants. 


In view of the growing demand of the people of Cincinnati 
for municipal ownership of the gas-works, Gen. Hicken- 
looper, the gas baron of that city, says he is quite willing to 
sell out at any time, but estimates that the stock is worth 
$207 per share, thus making the plant worth $14,490,000. 


The Cleveland Iron Mining company, and the Iron Cliffs 
Tron company have consolidated, and will soon be doing 
business under a West Virginia charter, under the name 
of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron company, and with a capital of 
$5,000,000. The output of the two companies, last year, was 
640,000 tons of ore. 

Indiana. 

The city of Indianapolis is eager for a municipal electric- 
light plant, and several private parties have offered to put in 
a plant and turn it over to the city after a term of years. 
The Indianapolis News says: ‘Great stress has been laid 
upon the fact that the price paid for electric lights in all the 
large cities is a great deal higher than the bids offered here. 
That’s not much to the credit of the cities. The electric- 
light companies employ as agents men who are shrewd, care- 
ful schemers, men who understand their business enough to 
pull the wool over the eyes of the average councilman. It 
can be shown that two localities in the same state where the 
surroundings are the same pay widely different prices for 
electricity. It all depends on the ‘‘ pull” the electric com- 
panies’ agents have with the city authorities.” 


The strike on the Midland railroad is assuming serious 
proportions. The employees struck because they could get 
no pay for past services, many of them having from’ $200 to 


$300 due them, and are in great need of the money. The 
strikers allow all mail trains to run, but will not permit any 
passenger trains to go over the road. The officials of the 
road are obliged to keep out of the way to prevent being 
mobbed. 


There is a quaint and interesting people in the state known 
as the Omish, and they are governed by rules almost lost 
sight of in the business world. When one of them marries, 
he is set up in business. no matter how poor he may be; if 
he fails a first and second time, he is given another start, but 
no help follows a third failure, as they have but little sym- 
pathy for poor management In business dealings, they are 
strictly honest, and demand the same in return. Poverty is 
unknown among them, and brotherly love exists to the extent 
of helping to carry one another’s burdens, as is often illus- 
trated in the aid extended to some unfortunate fellow-mem- 
ber. 


The supreme court has sustained the new law limiting a 
day’s work to eight hours. In a case just tried before it, the 
court held that, unless there was an express agreement to 
the contrary, employees who are required to work more than 
eight hours a day must be pail extra. 


Miscellaneous. 


An attempt is to be made to pension superannuated or 
disabled clerks in the various government departments in 
Washington. A fund for that purpose is to be created by 
making a small monthly deduction from the salary of every 
clerk in the service, and two per cent is the amount men- 
tioned. The proposition is said to have the sanction of 
prominent government officials. 


A company composed of British and French spirit dealers 
has been formed in London, to buy the principal wineries in 
California. A combination of California wineries is also 
contemplated. 


And now the manufacturers of ‘sulphuric, nitric and muri- 
atic acids, east of the Mississippi river, have formed a trust. 
Their meeting in Philadelphia was a star chamber affair, 
each member being pledged to secrecy, but enough is known 
of their purpose to show that they propose to advance prices 
before buyers are aware of the fact, in order to prevent a 
rush of orders at the present low prices. Another meeting 
is to be held to complete the organization. 


Foreign. 


The labor commission, provided for by a recent act of 
Parliament in England, is composed of 27 members; 21 of 
them are representatives of the land-owning and capitalist 
class. 

At Biltz, Austria, 15,900 weavers, and at Pesth, 2,000 
employees, have been discharged for being absent from work 
on May day. 


The German government has just furnished its female 
telegraph operators with uniforms. 


The manufacturers of Brussels and other Belgian cities 
have decided to send a deputation to King Leopold, for the 
purpose of urging him to accede to the demands of the 
strikers for universal suffrage, and thus end the present 
labor troubles. 


Members of the English House of Commons have decided 
to formulate a scheme to enable men and women, on attain- 
ing the age of 65, to obtain a state pension, and a league has 
been formed to agitate the question. 


The Russian Council of the Empire have under considera- 
tion a plan by which workingmen and their families can 
have some provision made for them, in case the breadwinner 
becomes incapacitated through an accident while at work. 
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THE MORTGAGE. 


He bought, in 1665, a farm of stumps and stones. 

His name was God-Be Glorified, his surname it was Jones. 
He put a mortgage on his farm, and then in conscious pride, 
““In twenty years I’ll pay it up,’’ said God-Be Glorified. 


The mortgage had a hungry maw that swallowed corn and wheat ; 
He toiled with patience night and day to let the monster eat; 

He slowly worked himself to death, and on the calin hillside 
They laid, beyond the monster’s reach, good God-Be Glorified. 


And the farm, with its incumbrances of mortgage, stumps and stones, 
It fell to young Melchizedek Paul Adoniram Jones; 

Melchizedek was a likely youth, a holy, godly man, 

And he vowed to raise that mortgage like a noble Puritan. 


And he went forth every morning to the rugged mountainside, 

And he dug, as dug before him poor old God-Be Glorified; 

He raised pumpkins and potatoes down the monster’s throat to pour: 
He gulped them down and smacked his jaws, and calmly asked for more. 


He worked until his back was bent, until his hair was gray — 
On the hillside through a snowdrift they dug his grave, one day! 
His first-born son, Eliphalet, had no time to weep and brood, 
For the monster, by his doorstep, growled perpetual for his food. 


He fed him on his garden truck, he stuffed his ribs with hay. 
And he fed him eggs and butter, but he would not go away: 

And Eliphalet he staggered with the burden, and then died, 

And slept with old Melchizedek and God-Be Glorified. 


Then the farm it fell to Thomas, and from Thomas fell to John, 
Then from John to Eleazar, but the mortgage still lived on; 

Then it fell to Ralph and Peter, Eli, Absalom and Paul; 

Down through all the generations, but the mortgage killed them all! 


About a score of years ago, the farm came down to Jim! — 
And Jim called in the mortgagee and gave the farm to him. 
There’s no human heart so empty that it has no ray of hope, 
So Jim gaye up the ancient farm and went to making soap. 


He grew a fifty-millionaire, a bloated, pampered nature, 

He owned ten railroads, twenty mines, and the whole State Legislature ; 
And thousands did his gruff commands, and lived npon his bounty: 
And he came home, bought back the farm, and the entire county. 


S. W. Foss in Yankee Blade. 


URIAH UPTON. 


I was dropped at a little railroad station, not long ago, in 
the state of Maine, which was on my way to an interior vil- 
lage several miles distant This village was also small, with 
conveyance thereto by mail wagon, — it could scarcely b edes- 
ignated coach, — and this made trips only every other day, 
being one of the noted star routes. It was my ill-fortune to 
arrive on the wrong day as regards the trips of the mail 
wagon, necessitating my ‘‘ putting up,” as it was called, in 
this locality, among the farmers, for there was no hotel, or 
walking to my destination. As there was nothing very 
attractive about the locality of the station, I chose the latter, 
and, taking my ‘‘ grip” in my hand, was soon on my way. 

I had not walked very far when I was overtaken by a 
man, 4 little past the middle age of life, seated in a vehicle 
which was a combination of riding and freight wagon. Ho 
looked at me curiously, and ventured the remark that it was 
‘¢a fine day,” to which I assented. 

After walking his team beside me for a short distance, he 
inquired if I was not a stranger -in the locality. To this I 
also assented. 

After another short silence, he said : 

‘© S ’pose ye come on the cars?” 

Se) WC ils 

‘¢’Spected to find the hack at the depot, didn’t ye?” 

I did not know what he meant by ‘‘ hack,” but ventured 


to apply the name to the mail-wagon, and therefore answered 
his question in the affirmative. 

‘Air ye us’ ter walkin’? ” he added. 

I informed him I was not. 

‘*JT thought ye looked a little tuckered. Now, I allus 
carry folks for one half what the hack does, and if ye want 
ter ride on them terms ye can climb up.” 

I accepted his proposition, and did *‘ climb up.” 

After my “ orip” was disposed of, and I was as comfort- 
ably seated as the nature of the wagon would permit, my 
companion, as he started his horse, began a conversation. 
Perhaps it could scarcely be called a conversation, for he did 
most of the talking. He proved to be a great talker, and 
entertained me with bits of the general history of the region, 
bits of his personal history, interspersed with portions of 
quaint philosophy and unsolicited advice On the whole, he 
was quite agreeable, and made my ride in the jolting cart 
endurable. 

‘* Ye see, I allus make it a p’int o’ comin’ ter the depot on 
the days when the hack don’t run; ’cause sometimes folks 
comes as wants ter git ter Horeb. Ye see, folks was pius 
when this ere country was settled, and give Bible names ter 
places and ter their children. Why, my great-grandfather 
had a hul chapter for his name, but folks had kinder back- 
slid when my day come, so they only give me a name out of 
the old test’ment.” 

This half-serious, half-flippant tone caused me to suspect 
that degeneration had not ceased with his father’s time, and 
so remarked that the present generation did not even trouble 
themselves to give Bible names to their children.- 

‘¢Holks has backslid all the time. They don’t go ter 
church as they us’ ter. I don’t go ter church now. Haint 
ben ter church for ten year. Not ’cause I don’t b’lieve in 
religion, for I was born a Methdist, ben a Meth’dist all my 
life, am a Meth’dist now, and ’spect ter die a Meth’dist, but 
ye see the church costs so much. When I was a boy, the 
min’ster worked same ’s anybody. Up ter Horeb the min’s- 
ter’s a gentleman; they give him eight hundard dollars a 
year. A min’ster us’ ter be contented with a few bushels 0’ 
taters: now he wants all ye’ve got, and wants ye ter convert 
um inter cash for him, at that. ‘Then the church has ter be 
painted and carpeted every other year, and now they’ve had 
ter build a dinin’-room and parlor, and buy dishes and sich 
Ye see, it’s cheaper for poor folks ter do their own 
prayin’. Then folks have ter dress who go ter church. Me 
ay Nancy — that’s my wife—try ter be clean an’ ’specta- 
ble, but we can’t buy silk dresses and give a dollar for this 
and a dollar for that; so they haint partic’lar whether we go 


like 


ter church or not.” ; 

I remarked that the country we were riding through looked 
like a good farming section. 

‘Yes. I own a little farm ap in Horeb. Can git a livin’ 
offen it — not mueh besides. Me an’ Nancy had ter go 
without much o’ anything (ter git it together, but now all 
we've got ter do is ter git a livin’.” 

I was somewhat interested in Horeb, so I thought I would 
inquire about the people, and said : 

“¢T suppose you have good neighbors.” 

‘‘ Wal, yes. They are tol’able good. Ye see we don’t 
b’long to the upper crust, and the lower crust haint very 
numerous, so we let ’um ‘lone. We can’t ford ter git up 
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paities and suppers and sich like, so we let ’um’lone. Mean’ 
Nancy are jist plain, ev'ry day folks. Nancy, she’s had one 
husband an’ burried him, and I’ve had ‘nother wife — she 
sleeps in the cem’tery We’re going’ by. When she was ’live 
I felt dif’rent; but then I was young and foolish — all of us 
is young and foolish once. Ye see, Nancy, she wanted a 
hum, and I wanted a wife, so we ’greed ter live together and 
got married. We don’t care nothin’ *bout ’ciety. We have 
ter work daytimes, and in the evenin’ we jist sit down on 
the door-rock and rest a few minits, and then go ter bed 
We're poor, but we've got ’nough ter carry us through 
with our work, and that’s all we wanted.” 

By this time we had reached our destination, a very 
pretty little village, and Mr. Upton set me down before a 
large, old-fashioned building, which was called by the vil- 
lagers ‘‘ The Hotel,” although its guests were not numerous, 
It was an agricultural community, and one of the oldest 
settled portions of the state. The-farms had mostly de- 
scended from father to son, and their occupants were nearly 
all well-to-do, and attempted to carry on what they called 
‘+ society,” boasting of ‘‘ first families ” and ‘‘ old families.” 

After refreshing myself with a bath and eating a supper, I 
sat down upon the piazza to enjoy the prospect. Iwas soon 
joined by my host, who entertaincd me with neighborhood 
gossip of the day, with personal descriptions and reminis- 
cences of the passers-by. In the course of our talk, my host 
expressed his regret both that 1 had arrived on a day when 
there was no hack and that they were not able to support a 
daily mail-coach. This led round to our discussing Mr. 
Upton, who had supplied the place of mail-carricr to me, and 
I made some inquiries about him, which elicited the follow- 
ing: 

‘¢ Oh, he’s good enough! Don’t ’mount to nothin’, though. 
Thinks he does. Thinks eight hundred dollars’ worth of 
land with a horse and cow is considerable. He used to be- 
long to the church, but backslid rather’n give a dollar once 
in a while. Don’t believe in any pleasure. Can’t bear to 
let the boys and girls have any. Does allhe can to stop ’um. 
‘ Old stop ’um’ is what they call him.” 

‘¢ What does he do to stop them?” I inquired. 

‘¢ Oh, nothin’ but talk! Can’t do nothin’ else!” 

“Tsn’t he a respectable man?” 

‘¢ Oh, respectable ’nough ; but he don't ’mount to nothin’.” 

‘* Does he pay his bills?” 

‘¢ Oh, yes; he pays his bills.” 

‘* Does he lie or cheat?” 

*¢Oh, no; his word’s good!” 

‘““Then all the trouble is that he is not rich nor educated, 
and consequently amounts to nothing?” 

‘¢ This way of putting it did not, evidently, please my host, 
but he assented to it, and shortly after left me. 

Having finished the business which had called me to this 
place, I departed, expecting never to return. Three years 
had elapsed and I had nearly forgotten my experience at 
Horeb, when I was unexpectedly called upon to return to that 
quiet village. This time I was fortunate enough to find the 
mail-carrier waiting at the little depot. He had simply a 
double-seated, covered carriage, and I took my seat with the 
driver, as the mail bags and one or two express and freight 
packages were thrown upon the back seat and into the space 


between the two. The driver was inclined to be talkative, 
and, remembering my former experience, I asked about M. 


Upton. 

‘¢ He’s dead. Died last week. Ben sick nigh on ter two 
year. Guess I was ’bout all the friend he had. He was 
independent, and folks didn’t like him, ye know. He wan’t 


abad man. He knew a thing or two, and lived up to ’um. 
The rest of us know the same things, and don’t live up to 
’um. ‘That’s the dif’rence. Ile said all folks wanted o’ him 
was his money, and he cal’lated ter have that himself. What 
he said’s truth; and I should have more money and more 
traps if I had his backbone. But I am kinder soft-hearted, 
ye know, when them women come ’round and say, kinder 
respectful like, —‘ Mr. Tracy, won’t ye giv us a dollar ter 
buy a new carpet for the church, or ter light the village 
streets, or something?’ Then I give it, though I know the 
minit Ido I am plain ‘ Caleb’ agin. Then my wife, she’d say, 
‘Caleb, we sha’nt be nobody if we don’t give,’ and that would 
hurt her feelins dreadful, ye know. P’r’aps, too, we shall 
git ‘long jist as well. Uriah didn’t git long no better by 
bein’ close-fisted.” 

I inquired about Mr. Upton’s last days. 

‘* Ye see, Uriah worked hard all his life. He wan’t a 
very strong man, or a very weak man, but when he broke he 
went all ter pieces. Was sick ’bout two year withsome kind 
of a disease with a long name —I don’t know what. Suf- 
fered lots. Had ter have the doctor most every day. We 
don’t have no doctor at Horeb, and he had ter come from 
Titusville, five mile off, and it cost a heap. Charged two 
dollars a visit. Cost more’n four hundred dollars for his 
sickness. Uriah felt bad about it. He us’ ter say, ‘ Caleb, 
I want ter die. “Taint no use for me ter live any longer. 
It’s eatin’ up all Nancy’s money. Nancy’ll have nothin’ ter 
live on. I can’t take no comfort when I think o’ that. 
She’s been faithful to me and deserves her home, and I allus 
meant she should have it, but it seems the Lord meant other- 
wise. She don’tcomplain. She took me for better or worse, 
but I know she can’t feel like her that’s down in the cem’tery, 
though God knows I’m glad she’s there ’stead o’ here, and I 
hope ll soon be there too. This last marriage more like 
bus’ness, ye know. I haint had no pleasure gittin’ my 
prop’ty. We’ve gone without everything ’cause we thought 
*twas our duty. P’r’aps’twas wrong. Looks so ’twas. But 
if the doctor didn’t cost nothin’ we’d be all right. Nancy’d 
still have her prop’ty, and I’d like ter live a while longer. As 
I’ve laid here, 0’ no use ter nobody, I thinked up as how 
they might pay a doctor as they doa min’ster, so as when 
folks was sick they wouldn’t have ter think o’ the money. I 
haint been ter church ’cause I couldn’t pay the money for 
nothin’, but I’d like ter pay a doctor, so poor folks could 
have one for nothin’’; and there’s sense, sir, in what he 
said.” 

The arrival at the hotel cut short any further narrative of 
poor Uriah Upton, and, leaving Horeb in a few days, I have 
never heard anything further of him or his wife, Nancy ; but, 
as I travel in life, I have heard his wail repeated from hun- 
dreds of homes, and am ready to say that if any profession 
more than another should be provided at the public expense 
it is that of the physician. 


CuHaries E, WATERMAN. 
Paris, Me. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We cull attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.) 


New England. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 1, held 
its third annual meeting on the evening of 
the 13th, at the club headquarters, 184 Boyls- 
ton street. In the absence of President W. 
L. Faxon, John Foster Biscoe presided. 

After some preliminary business, — hearing 
the reports of the different committees of the 
year, etc., — resolutions of thanks were voted 
to the various officers for their efficient and 
satisfactory services during the past year; 
and an especial vote of hearty thanks was 
tendered to Mr. Ilenry R. Legate, the official 
committee of the club, for the very able 
manner in which he has conducted the legis- 
lative affairs at the State House, during the 
current session of the general court. 

The election of officers for the incoming 
year then took place, with the following re- 
sult: 


President, John Foster Biscoe; Ist vice- 
president, Dr. William L. Faxon; 2d vice- 
president, Mrs. Martha M. Avery; secretary, 
Capt KE. S. Huntington; assistant secretary, 
Miss May I. Spencer: treasurer, Mr. Alfred 
Ela; advisory committee, Sylvester Baxter, 
Henry R. Legate, Thomas A. Watson, Mrs. 
Martha M. Avery. Mrs. Margaret E. Ingersoll. 

The method used in the election of these 
officers was the Australian ballot system, and 
it gave the opportunity for a free expression 
of personal choice to each member. 

Strong resolutions in condemnation of the 
West End bill, now before the Legislature, 
were passed at this meeting. 

Vive delegates were elected as the official 
representation of the club at the conference 
to be held in Cincinnati on the 19th. These 
delegates were: Capt. IH. S. Huntington, Mr. 
Mason A. Green, Mr. Sylvester Baxter, Mr. 
Thomas A. Watson, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Power of substitution was conferred, by 
vote, upon each one of these delegates; and 
they were authorized to use their own dis- 
cretion in all proceedings. 

This club begins its third year of existence 
with renewed courage and hope. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held 
one of its most successful meetings last Sun- 
day evening, the hall being filled with an 
attentive and enthusiastic audience. In the 
absence of the president, Jacob Edson pre- 
sided. Short speeches were made by C. M. 
A. Twitchell, George Moulton, Henry hk. Leg- 
atc, Mrs. H. S. Lake, Mrs. S. H. Merrifield 
and Mr. Hiscock. ‘The success the club is 
having would seem to prove the suitability of 
Sunday evening for such meetings. The 
club has a large membership, and is constantly 
growing. Its annual meeting will be held 
next Sunday evening, and officers for the en- 
suing year will be clected. 


Middle States. 


The Jersey City (N. J.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, at a recent mecting, listened to re- 
marks from F. K. Williams, A. W. Houghton, 
C. M. Clerihew, Dr. G. M. Merritt and 
others, and to a reading by Mrs. EK. H. 
Pratt, subject, ‘‘ Nationalism.” Some appli- 
cations for membership were received. The 
following persons were elected as officers 
for the ensuing year: president, Fred. EK. 
Williams; vice-president, C. M. Clerihew; 
secretary, Edward H. Pratt; treasurer, 


Arthur W. Houghton; librarian, Mrs. BE. H. 
Pratt. 

The following resolutions were then 
passed: ‘‘ Resolved, that Mr. Stansbury 
Norse be requested to draft for this club an 
address to the citizens of Jersey City, set- 
ting forth the advantages to be derived from 
the municipal ownership of the gas-works, 
mains, etc., and the complete control of the 
same by the city. 

‘‘Resolved, that Mr. Norse is hereby re- 
quested to embody in the address an answer 
to the argument that this step will place 
more power in the hands of the politicians 
(who have already proved themselves un- 
trustworthy). to the effect that the citizens 
of Jersey City have it in their power to 
select and to put into office better men, 
urging them to take steps looking to the 
election of good men who will be pledged to 
bring about the municipalization of gas, at 
once.” 

West and South. 


The Franklin Nationalist Club, of Cleve- 
land, Obio, is doing grand work in municipal 
affairs im their city. The position taken by 
the club in reference to public employees has 
the hearty indorsement of the mayor, and 
they are now engaged in an effort to reform 
the management of the hospitals in the 
city, and, in furtherance of that work, 
adopted a serics of resolutions and sent 
them to the board of control and the city 
council. At a‘recent meeting. Dr. Tucker- 
man said: ‘‘Men come to this country who 
have been starved all their lives. They can 
live on one third of what an American con- 
sumes, and they force him down to their 
level. They eat little when they are work- 
ing, steal their coal, and the city keeps them 
in the winter. 

“«Tf they never learn their rights under the 
the constitution, this government will go 
down, and we will have a monarchy. Every 
city in this country is a great abscess, and 
the third generation dies out. I think that 
when we come to regard these people as 
equal partners, and educate their children, a 
better state of affairs will be brought about. 
If this is not done, our civilization will go 
where that of Rome, Babylon, Assyria and 
India went. ‘The public does not yet seem 
t» be sick enough to apply the remedy.” 

Secretary Dean read a letter frem Mayor 
Rose, in which he said due consideration 
would be given to the request that the meet- 
ings of the board of control be held in the 
evening. Several members reported that 
subordinate officers were selling the dirt 
which the city paid to have carted from the 
roadways. <A case was cited on Loraine 
street, where property owners were anxious 
to have the dirt dumped on their premises, a 
work of only a few moments, but it was 
sold to a man half a mile distant and the 
proceeds not given to the city. Another 
case was cited on the South Side, where a 
man was Qbliged to pay ten cents per load to 
have the dirt taken from the street directly 
in front of his house and dumped in his 
yard. ‘the matter was called to the attention 
of Hon. R. R. Herrick, director of public 
works, in the following communication: 

“‘Whereas, it has been reported at a meeting 
of the Franklin Club that the officers of the 
street department are receiving money from 
the sale of dirt taken from the street, we be- 
lieve that any money received in that way 
belongs to the city, and ask that your de- 
partment investigate, and if such be the 
case, that you take such measures as may be 
necessary to have that money turned into the 
city treasury, where we believe it justly 
belongs.” 

Dr. ‘tuckerman reported that, as a result 
of the efforts of the club, the south end of 
Harrison strect was about to be opened to 
the public. 

Dr. Tuckerman then reported that the 


committee delegated to ask the council to 
appoint an inspector of gas had performed 
their duty. They were informed by Mayor 
Rose that nothing entirely satisfactory could 
probably be done until the Legislature as- 
sembled in the fal, but, that, in the mean- 
time some steps might be taken to scan 
closely the bills of the gas company. 

While the administration was under dis- 
cussion, David Rankin said that he had 
heard many citizens, democrats included, 
praise Mayor Rose’s inaugural message in 
the highest terms. He believed that his 
sentiment concerning franchises would 
counterbalance many failings. 


The Washington (D. C.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, at a recent meeting, listened to an 
address by H. G. Wilshire, of New York, on 
the meaning of the May day demonstration. 

The secretary of the club writes: ‘‘ As an 
indication of the spread of nationalistic 
ideas, it is noted that the Post of this city 
has lately become interested in the railway 
mail-agents, advocating their right to a pen- 
sion in case of injury in the performance of 
duty. In its last Sunday edition, the Post 
contained an impressive cartoon, ‘ Death in 
the Mail-Car,’ representing the interior of a 
mail-car just previous to acollision, with the 
agent busily at work, while behind him 
stands a skeleton pointing to these words on 
the wall of the car: ‘N. B. Your salary 
ceases with the day of your death. Work 
hard. Stick bravely to your duty, in the 
full assurance that when you are killed at 
your post, a grateful country will lcave your 
wife and little ones to starve.’ 

“At the concluding meeting for the sca- 
son, of the True Commonwealth Club, Prof, 
Lester F. Ward delivered an address on the 
‘Government of the Future,’ though he 
said the title wasnot his. The general scope 
of his address was inclusive of reforms in 
governmental administration It was a 


careful presentation of the functions of 
government, which he divided into two, 


namely: protection and amelioration. These 
were fully treated, especially the latter. He 
regarded the business class as the real goy- 
ernors at the present time, and that govern- 
ment was now a systematic, well-thought- 
out plan on the part of business men to keep 
the people in ignorance of the real methods of 
governincnt, and thus prevent them from com- 
inginto power ‘The policy of individualists 
in declaiming against the government assum- 
ing larger functions was really to keep 
the affairs of the country in the hands of 
individuals. Ile reckoned among social evils 
organized agerandizement by the abuse of 
wealth, considering that the rule of wind 
was no more moral than the rule of muscle. 
The time will come when a man who will 
‘corner’ anything will be regarded as a crimi- 
nal, and land speculation will be considered 
acrime. Under the ameliorative function of 
government were classed the natural mono- 
polies. This was an age of transportation 
rather than production, and the means of 
transmission, both material and mental, 
should be under governmental control. We 
should have also government savings bunks, 
government insurance, and possibly goyern- 
ment warehouses might be of service. 


Canada. 


The Toronto (Ont.) Nationalist association 
is a live organization. A deputation had an 
interview with Premier Mowat, recently, to 
urge upon the governinent such changes in 
the Toronto municipal bill as would give all 
municipal electors the right to vote on money 
by-laws. Rev. Charles Shortt recently de- 
livered an address before the association 
upon ‘* Simon of Sudbury.” In future, the 
Nationalist association will meet in Richmond 
hall every Thursday evening, instead of 
Tuesday. 
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Attention is directed to the announcement made by 
Mr. Walter L. H. Geldert, 36 School Street, on last 
page of this issue, which contains interesting facts 
about tree-planting in California.— [PuB.] 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist, regular monthly meet- 
ing at 184 Boylston street, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, at 8 Pp. M. Public mecting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month. 

BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Sunday 
evening in William Parkman hall, 3 Boylston place, 
at 7.45 o’clock. 


HAVERHILL. First Nationalist, business mceet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month, Public meeting, 
every Wednesiay evening, at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Merri- 
mack street, rooms 5 and 6, (Pamphlets solicited.) 


LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Weduesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
lst and 3d Friday evenings, at Karley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu 
tion. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at 
Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fightin 
nore effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation, will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 


In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 


the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work ‘to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, year 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
reed The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uet of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
yrs love and gives lust its opportunity, will 

e forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the: product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to theit gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by. their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as_ precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


An important addition to the literature 
advocating the extension of govern- 
mental functions is The Railway Problem, 
by A. B. Stickney, chairman of Board 
of Directors of C., St. P. & K. C. Ry. 
It is an argument for state control from 
Cloth, $2.00. 

D. D. Mer- 


an unexpected source. 
One half leather, $2:50. 
RILL Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE anp STEREOP'TI.- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


etc. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS, 
THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
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PLANT TREES 


AND VINES, IN CALITORNIA, 


They poy well, and grow in value while you sleep, 
You stuy where you are and keep on earmng. till 
they come into bearing and py your way out (f the 
snoiy Lust, We plant for .os, and take the 
risk of getting our pay out of ie cops, Sis euar- 
antees good work: No crops, no pay,—for us, 
You own the land, so youare safe. too, 

Beerybody scoring B3, BU a week forfour year, cain own 
five acres of rich land with water rightand 540 fruit 

2175 vines, worth, when in bearing, several 


cost. $6.55 secures ten acres anc a small 
fortune, and SIL10 twenty acres. 

To be sure, we can’t take your money weekly. 
We are not organized for that purpose if present 
thoush we may be in future. The sayings banks 
are the best place for such smal! deposits. 

And besides, we couldn’t afford to tie up 20 acres 
of land worth $2,309 now and $3,000 within a year, 
for one payment of eleven dollirs!—vut we'll do it for 
$500 down and the same each year, with interest, 

Ten acres for half as much, or five acres for one- 
fourth,— $125.00, If you haven't the money 
now, begin at once to deposit in your own bank, 
and we will give you the first choice of location 
when you are ready,—but the price may be higher 
then. If you get in before the rise you may double 
your money very soon, 

We have made low figures to start business, and 
expect to raise them as soov as the rush comes, as 
it certainly will on our terms. First come, first 
served. We own land from 14 to 7 miles from ¢ 
town of 1,200 population, which has doubled in » 
year or so by the incoming of fruit-growers, and 
wili double again soon. Our first 48 five-acre lots 
were within two miles of town, and twenty-three 
of themar gone already. 

We don’t care if a few people do make money on 
these first tracts. We own lots of land and have 
organized for a permanent colonization agency to 
break up_the big ranches of California and cover 
them with happy homes and garden farms, instead 
of the sheep, cattle and jack rabbits of the hither- 
to. And we know very well that if we let a few 
people make fifty dollars an acre on the first tracts 
we sell, they will give us much help hereafter. 

Send for illustrated pamphlet concerning our 
plan of planting and cultivating on installments, 
California Fruits,such as Raisins, Figs, 
Pears, Pius, Prunes, Peaches, Apri- 
cots %ectarimes, etc., etc. 

Fortunes are being made in raising these 
fruit- and in making bare land into bearing 
orchards or vineyards paying annually 10 per cent. 
on $1,000 per acre, and it would be only a wise and 
prudent thing for you to do, if younow have health 
anc income, to be putting some of the income 
where i+ will “‘ grow while you sleep,” and pay back a 
large income before you are old. And,in case you 
ovany of your friends lose your health, it will also 
give you a home; and that, too, ina climate 
having no snowy winters, no frozen ground, no 
thunder storms, no lightning, no malaria, and no 
lungor throat diseases, butinstead Oranges, Palms, 
Grapes, Peaches, etc.; some kinds of fruits and 
flowers every month in the year. 

And you make your fortune xeflimg California 
fruits at high prices Kast, instead of spending a 
fortune buy img only a taste once ina while. 

HWow would you like to own a little 
fruit ranch im California yourself?— 
and are you willing to lay by enough to own it? 

Tet us hear from you. 

VWiegant illustrated pamphlet frre to those who 
satisfy us they mean business, or who send us ad- 
dresses of others likely to become our customers, 
Others—curiosity-seekers only—must enclose ten 
eents instamps. And the book is worth it for its 
pictures and facts, in spite of our advertisement in 
its pages. 

Woward and Wilson Colony Co. 


R.M. Witson. Pres. Gro, HA. fLowarp, Vice-Pres. 
I’. M. PICKERING, Secretary. 


523 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
References, any Mercantile Agency. 


WALTER L.H. CELDERT 
(Address, room 28, No. 34 School Street, Boston,) 


Is about to go to California for his health, and 
perhaps to select a colony tract to have planted as 
above stated, &/ the facts warrant, 

L nominal fee, to help out expenses, he 
will inv gate und report truthfully for clients 
the actual facts concerning the above colony, or 
any others. ‘Mose interested in investigating any 
part of California may find it to their advantage 
to cull or write at once, as above. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE and COTTAGES. 


Open June to October. Farm and Dairy connected. 


L&AKESIDE COTTACE. 

On Lake Champlain. Open June to October, 

Good Vishing and Boating. 

JUDSON LL. SCOTT, Vroprictor. 
LONDON & NORTILWESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 

GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Queenstown, Liverpool and Glasgow to London. Shortes 
and quickest routes. Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping and Dining 
Cars. ‘Ticketa and ‘Yours in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, lng- 
land and to Paris. 
Baggage Checked through New York to London. 


Yor full information, Folders, Maps, Mstimates, cte., apply to 
Gc. A. BARATTONIT, Gen. Agt., $52 Broadway, New York. 


HAVE YOU READ THE SUCCESS 
OF THE SEASON ? 


A New Aristocracy. 


By BIRCH ARNOLD. 


The pioneer novel in the wave of ethical reform, now 
sweeping over the country. By means of one of the 
swectcst and tendercst stories, it treats the labor and 
social questions from their ethical standpoint, and proves 
that the science of right conduct must exert uw wide and 
ennobling influence upon the future, 

Its author, Birci: ARNOLD, is well known as a writer 
of vigorous prose and graceful verse, and this story, 
drawn with critical keenness, touched with many bril- 
liant hues of poctical fancy, and shaded with much of 
the inexorable pathos df human history, is decidedly the 
best work she has yet accomplished. It enchains the 
fancy at once, and goes home to the heart with a grow 
ing interert. We part from tlic various personages with 
the reluctant ‘good bye” of old friends. 

Jn the main, it is a broad sympathetic plea for wider 
co-uperation financily and socially, aud for the great 
hope of the world, universal brotherhood. Absolutely 
original in treatment, unique in situations and sparkling 
with wit and wisdom, A New AntstockaAcy is oe of 
the literary sensations of the day. 

From yery many flattering press notices we sclect the 
following brief extracts :— 
ie old adinirable style; is 
unaffected and simpie, and in places pathetic to the 
point of tears. . . . Striking aud graphic. . . full of in- 
teresting and amusing situations. — Chicago Herald, 


Very fascinating. . in 


Birch Arnold has won a reputation as one of the pop- 
“A New Arvistocracy ” is 
a broad, sympatheti¢ plea for a better spirit of co opera- 
tion or helpfulness, sociatly and financially... . Will 
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